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ABSTRACT 



A review of the literature on strategies used by 



students to learn a second language suggests that the research can 
offer important insights into teaching learners who do not naturally 
arrive at successful learning strategies. Raising students' 
consciousness to the options for language learning is seen ar 
crucial. It is also proposed that learner training involves a shift 
from the view that the teacher and the method are responsible for 
■•earner success to a perspective that focuses on the learner's 
ultimate responsibility for a successful learning experience. 
Examples of strategies used successfully for attending, speaking, 
vocabulary learning, reading, and writing are cited as evidence that 
research has just begun to identify what learners actually do during 
the learning process. It i3 concluded that it is not yet clear how 
generalizable such strategies are in the face of individual student 
differences, nor how learners should be trained to learn. (MSE) 
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HO. njan. ti.es -i--- teacher .xcla^«. -/J^SlS;! "7 

covered that in class! or But you i**'™" things that are 

Indeed, the teacher may in fact « "^J'^.^J^if ^"tS way 
not learned by the »tudent,. ^^j^-^^^-'^.^Siy have a certain 
that the teacher envisioned. ine ^•"cneir other 

mmmmmf 

S:ci"i nHd'to look .or. to 'k. "."'jir:.™,.': to 

^.r.J5:t'Kf : :s:t i.'Uht.'«.d ^o. 

process of acquisition and is not the^^^ ^^^^ 

^nr^r^oircrois-ieii: nrf ^^^^^^^^^ 

^L^rhe^^siiht: ircai^" 5- - c:Sul .econd language 
S:rner. have value ^ «f Sj.i'^S^'e?.: ttit ih^re is a 

rargufge';Si! s''1hr?e"aS:r'i.-'con^d: .5 to have an important 

i^nrthts endeavor as J-^JIiJf.-.^L^ISJ^iefn, conscious 

In the last decade, the i"**"^*'* ^^^"tically that there 
second language learning has increased »° 

irafnLr ^ron 't^lT^rctei-h^e or'tfe^Vay have devoted 
^"ioir'or iio'a? JL^tart of a course to discussing how 
students could improve their I'-^J^f J^^^^^'fJ^ Jms purpose 

O'Malley k Chamot 1990). .i^^n* i* to ensure that average 

;ii-^iriJ.r«".7^-V.J5v;:fri"j.s:r';«rn'ti:- 

on a practical level, for example. ^» ^^^^LJ to in 

not attend adequately to ^heinput that they -re expos ^^^.^^ 

class. When opportunities to 'f"^ *™i.b^*^o them, 
the strategies for speaking \ at are "^Ji^i' _v„i .™ *c be a 
Furthermore, even though they •^-^'•^^'^^'J.r'trwo'rds »liP 
key to success in l-ne«-«: .i**:^f eciivr«ean, nolo 

«e:;-iorC"^S;ra?;o^:S SL-o^frustrated with attempt. 
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to r..d if. in iiii-^^^^t r,Lrt: ?he;'r. io »o with 

succMsfully. Finally, ""1° poorer results, 

greater effort ^''•"/•^""fr '"J.^'it^ good readers or 

He might expect that i*""**^' likewise be successful at 
writers in their native language would »his is the 

these skills in a second l-^^^-'^.^J^/^SIt^eco^d language 
case, but not •«°l««^^"iL,. S?tJ IMS prof iciency in the second 
learners, particularly those ^i^J^i^'-i^^trategies they employ in 

ih^rft;,-n^a r M 

rcrtrTL^rto-ihfir^rccSt! S'eLTe.ults'as learners «ay be 

SSii'JrcaUed for. then, is consc^ousness raising on the 
part S"i-irnrri;'and sich co-ciousness-rais ng c. s for a^^^ 
shift in attitude about the role *2?titSd^ of the passive 
learners may be used to ome So U to me Teach me wha>. 

consumer: -Here am teacher Com^^ it^t^^ 

you can about this l*"^"**'^ becomes aware of the learning 
In an approach "^ere the learner Decom .„umes a generally 

-rrctSrro" ?n^cSl ;ifg u ^ ^ tt^^i^::^^ 
i:Tai-: rcer/^^^^^^ 

particular te-cher or teaching method^ ^^ti:;, thei^ goals, 
of the ways that the «^^«n l««rninB languages through 

For example, learners who °" emaelte! iTl g'ammar-based 

meaningful communication "-J^ communication. The 

approach with i^^l^^^^S^f to^upp^ern'rihe classroom lessons 
challenge for them i» 1° ^^j^ native speakers or 

with communication out, de f thfteacher to 

advanced learners, or i*"" ^ . .„44.i., into the classroom, 
introduce more °<>'»«'«»i°-^^^%?°^i^"i"hi? ?hey really want to 
Learners could also create the teacher as to 

say from the homework exercises, and cnecK wmn 
the appropriateness of those trated that there is no 

class, if they speak up at . employed, such as 

Consequently, other approaches have been empioy^ 
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took place) or retrospectively (after the events were over). The 
think-aloud approach is intended to ger learners to provide 
unanalysed, unedited insights into what they are doing. The 
^elf -observation method (introspection and "trospection) has the 
intention of involving the learner more in the fn;l>;»i» P""" 
(see, for example, Hosenfeld 1977, 1979. Cohen 4 *P*»«^ 1&81. 
CoheA 4 Hosenfeld 1981. Cohen 1984. 1987c). In -U „ 
-purpose has been to identify and describe the kinds of strategies 
that learners use to accomplish language learning tasks. 

Let us now look at some of the strategies that learners have 
been observed using while attending in class. »P«'^in« ' -i"";"* 
vocabulary, reading, and writing. These data are considered to 
be simply illustrative of the types of data available about what 
learners do and do not do in and out of the classroom. 

ibi important reason for a learner to be in a l-nf""'' 
classroom is that the teacher and the other students as *" 
likely to provide language input that is comprehensible Krashen 
1982) Nevertheless, in order for the input to have «*xi«um 
impact, the learners must be open to it. In ""^^ty. learners 
may fiAd themselves exhibiting patterns of "l«°tive and only 
partial attention. For example, it is possible to attend only 
partially to well -practiced routines --those that are more 
automatic, such as certain types of drills or reading aloud. The 
teacher may consequently get the false ijPression that the 
learner is engaged more fully than is actually the case. And in 
order to look good, students may purposely give the teacher the 

impression that they are engaged r"/"'i^r*S«5'or"yi 
This may be done through continual nods of the head or eye 
contact It may be done through asking <»»"tions now and again 
- possibly even questions that the learner actually knows the 
>ngwer to ( as Bailey. 1980. reports doing). It may be done 
through coining iSLd to find the line(s) that the learner will 
most likely be asked to read, so "'^to appear on top of the 
material when the time comjs (Hosenfeld 1976). 

Since it is easy to tune out in the classroom, the more 
successful learners sometimes employ attention-enhancing 
strategies. One such attention "trategy during whole-class 
frontal lessons is that of responding silently to tasks «»ked of 
other students in the class - instead of just waiting ""til it 
is their turn. Active listening and attending usually involves a 
continual search for the meaning in utterances as well. Good 
learnertuse a number of strategies in their search for meaning. 
For example, they make use of: 

1 the knowledge that they have of the world. 

2. their knowledge of the given topic. 

3. ineir knowledge of expecied utterances for the given 

4 cues'from prior utterances within the discourse. 

5 cues from the stress that individual words have received, 
e. their knowledge of the speaker, his/her tone of voice ana 

body language . 
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The point is that good i^^^'.^e'/ a^rf good I'^ll^.lTof'' 
they do not ««der5tand everything^ tStng' arl not clear, they 
what is going on around .*'''Ly ean find out what they do 

«ay create interaction, f °'ean that learners raise 
not understand, ^or example, this may 

Tn-rnSr^rou ^^^ractions. there is more of 
-/Tnroi:i:o^-on:7tratfon^^ 

native speaker tell them 'O"'****^"';^*;? i "ey thought was said 
time to time with a short summary ^^'^eh has shown, for 

in order to check their comprehension^ Research ha,^^^ ^^^^ 
example, tha^ receiving ^»P"t is "ot enough. ^^^^^ 
there may need to ^« »«f ^^^JJ^'^ompreS^n^ible (Long 1981). No. 
?:^riork^rrtr:reSs"oi''succ:ssful speaking. 

S^has been suggested that there ar^two general ^-P^^o^^ 
speakers in a target language -- the ^Ij-n^s^and^^^^ internally 
The planners prefer to through a predominance of 

and given evidence of such behavior througn a P j^^^,,^ little 

sileut and filled pauses, ^-^^l****""^^^, the utterance in 
hesitation behavior and P"* " ^^J^^ting it after it has 
whatever form it is in and work o^^P^^^'^^ "^dividuals may do 
been produced (SeUger 19 0.89K ^Act«a_^^y 

some of both. ine J""^"^. " . .pj sometimes they are 

execution are two separate phases, ard 3^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

integrated into one. "utterance is impressive, in that 

uses, the task of producing r'^^:""*,,' „ts . check on their 

SrwitrrSid^tJ I'll: ^t^^^^^^ ... length of 
pauses, and f^'th. ^^^^^ „^ willing to 

Successful >peakers appoar likely to be more 

talk and to nake 3rrors They are also l^^^^''^,^,^,, ,hat 
extroverted (Cohca 1977 . What may ^ if it does not 

they may not pa- attention to "'^o^^^^^^^^i, , they are concerned 
suit their purposes at hand^ U, tor ex ^^^^^^^^^^ them at 
about communicating a "^j iv.. »,rong morphological form 

that moment that they have "l«°ted the wrong ^ P ^ ^or 
or the wrong lexical choice, as long as their in ^^.^ ^^^^ 

under.,tood what ^^'^^^-^J^'^hear ng anS processing corrections. 
!r?rclTucres:lil^: :arer;^ y^ell request that they^be^ 

rw»nrat^".rort£ :^^:^r m tne process of 
language develoi^ment . result of thinking in the 
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errors are a re.mlt of making false generalizations within the 
use and how to use them, while not naving 

'°'^''ros"eLt;L°Ur82f:rdirtrd';r interventionist study as 

Kosenstein vi»o^; course in spoken English. 

i-sr- s. ™rf.. J %M, co..« „.o. 

t^eSratrc^r^ectio; of the public error when -cur ring in 
soeech. Yet his success was still only aoout ou* lor f 
— "r"udents managed to emerge 
from th; t^^atment^t^h little or no improvement can perhaps best 
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be found in the Al«uari .i^'^^^^^rj^ytnrittrnUoriell 
paying attention to corrections, not paying ^^^^.^^ 

enough, or paying ?uLre reference . 

feedback that they received for ^^^^ ' . variety of 

Successful "°o»'*-l»°«^*f' th^ conversation going (see 
compensatory strategies to keep ^« 4 Kellerman 19B4; 

Faerch 4 Kasper 1983; Po^i^'^'^^^S^f'ly avoid certain topics 
Pouliase 1989). 2 ^^or exampl^. speakers -^^^^^^^^^ 
that they do not yet feel tney one way. they may 

i^srphfasrrar r^^^^^^^^^^^ 

?^;^.riii:^5;:^^^trrs^?rarone^K": Oumas 19Ve. Tarone 

^^"^hese appeals for assistance may ^^^^r^''^' 
for learning, but rather 'ol^iJ^ P^^^" d to provide the learner 
other words, a IhS leamer may make no 

with a word or two /^^'^h! ao^al is simply to make sure 

effort to learn that word The appeal is s ^^^^^^ion 

that the listener was f^^;^^^"" !°tearner with more input from 
going. This in turn P'O'^^'^^'. V^^^^s Learners who encourage 
Shich to benefit in ^^e learning process^ iterators" (Seliger 
input have been referred to "^e when the speaker may well 
1983). There are times. <>* is supplied when there is 

make an effort to learn a that is »^PP^^« ,or«s. and 

tim*. for processing the ^^*'^*f;o*do with the form. A 

adequate knowledge so »» f „ processing a word than a 

frontal lesson may provide «ore time f or pr ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

small-group session or a shorter period of time. 

to be engaged in i„ft^e input that has been 

allowing for more time or Proce sing^^^^^^ ^^P^ 

fopirwhtch I^'wir'lefrnLs do with new vocabulary. 

^^-«:^of vocabul^ ?o"raef a^usS^^froJe*" ?"e* 

in which strategies "Hems to outweigh the number of 

number of unknown words good rote memories, the 

known words, and for learners without gooa ^^^^ 

task can seem at times ^»?"™^"^i*5i%ome acreeninrout of 
with new words that are. 



rco.pe;;aVo;7;v»^^^^^^^^^ th^ir 

language (^'<'"°*'i»;' ^"e of a general word, 
based on the ;"d-oinage. mime, appeal for 

approximation, description, word coinage, m me. ^ strategies 

assistance, vord abandonment j . ana aiscoa 
(avoidance, topic avoidance). 
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I: Tr^holorcalirreEular (i.e.. without irregular 
inflections) . 

3. syntactically clear^ ^^^^^3 language (or 

4. equivalent in the learner knows), 
in some otlier ^J^ie^hor L writing. 

5. occurring frequently in »P««°" ° 

6. generalisable to various meanings, 
rartfcirail;; :irn':ur:e;^^^ .eem unreasonable). 

once learners detennine vhich word^ ^^li:'^^^^^^.^ oJ* 
challenge is to decide ^ow best to learn t ^^^^^^ 

situations, the ^"^^^'fJJ.ehi'g Materials in order to provide 
background experience *»d teaching m approach to 

the learner with a '^^^ ."P^'^^'^aLral acquisition or automatic 
vocabulary learning at favors ^^t make any special 

learning would suggest that ^Je learner ^^^^ ^^^^ 

effort to learn vocabulary. The conten naturally become a 

meaningful «PO»«".^*'C^';e"et for those without much 
part of the learner's ' ,"ho need vocabulary quickly, it 

exposure to the language or those wno language 
"uld seem that "'it^iont^etwien the ♦.ord. that are 

learners rely heavily 0° ^ gf ten such associations are 

being learned something el ae^ J^at systematic apyroaohes to 
not systematic. *'"°i'„^d to some cognitive mediator 

associating the words 19BI, Levin 1981. P*ivio & 

yields beneficial results (Bellessa ^»°^> ^ggg, Cohen 1987b). 
^i:"chers 1981. .^^^l^^U^nSfire (CoLn (fe Aphek 1979) 

Learner responses to a » of associations were 

.„U.. .h. .t^ctur. of ..rt «. ^h. -o^ C... th, root 
or an affix) or all ol it. native 

2. linking the word to the sound of a word ^^^^^ 
language, to the sound of a ^^^J^^^^ another language, 
learned, or to the sound of a word in 

3. attending to the meaning a part or 

the word. , 1 _ tha word. 

4. creating a mental J-.aage ^^'^^^ „hich it appears. 

5. linking the word -o the 'i^uatio ^^^^^ belongs. 

6. placing the word ^^^^^ "tion to the word. 

7. associating some Physical sensation ^ ^^^tten 

8. visualizing the word in isolation or 
context . 

Learners often use. tr^s^rcU^^f "m'of "ssooiation for 
associations. Perhaps tne most researched ^^^^^^ i„ ^^is 
vocabulary learning is that of the Keyw ^ ^^^ive-language word 
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1975)." Th. keyword technique thus i-l- -f,i»^»- ,,.„ple 
associational tVP" «1 *! Jord Mta English-speaking 
in order to learn *he Spanish word m^^^^^ ^ ^^"virShe 
learners are shown a P^°*"^'v,°„ "ives. When they are asked the 
or the learners picture it a "pot," which in turn 

meaning of Mifl. this i^^^.J'^^; the pci (Levin 198 n . 

reevokes the image of the duck ^^^^^^'^.^t , then it may be 

If the word being pjocedire. For example, in 

necessary to use a J^ei^ord for "resentment, ' iiM' 
order to learn the Hebrew wora keyword teenager 

Lglish-speaking l""f°^S"g"ie Wishes resentfully. Then 
and envision a t««»«",*"'?S, fearner has to make the acoustic 
when given the word iina. n ^p the image of the 

link to "teenager" """^ then is to "JJ "^^^^^^^ keyword approach 

Yet many of these »*?«l""'^^/%nd reprieving words. In other 
strategies for l"^"^""' use of a mnemonic keyword, but 

words, they some learners even comment that 

not systematically. I^^^^^^^i^; ?hat they do not have time to 
they have so many words to 1"" learning these words. The 

play around with °» ^^J^J^emonics can enable the learner 

truth is. however, that use of mnem vocabulary) more 

to memorise "•"""'^v^^mUd can be f?eed to spend on tasks 
effectively so that the ^^^^^^ng (Levin 1981). ^ 

requiring understanding ■»'*.^*''^?Ser skill areas for which 

Let us now move on to two o .ner » dramatic role, 

successful strategies J-'^^^^/r^econf ?an^age . 
namely in reading and in v/riting 

^n the field of second-language -^^^^^^ IL^rJ^lllir' 
that potentially good "oductive reading 

simpirbecause they for exL.?le. described the case of 

strategies. Hosenfeld (1979)' i^^^enrof French who demonstrated 
a ninth-grade E^fl^'J-'P^'^i^'bSc^e aware of strategies that she 
poor reading skills until "^^ "°^'.tive reader studied a list 
could benefit from j2rE have been found to use. and she 

of strategies that good ^eadere have ooon but 
fei:ct:d from that ^^'^ those strate«ies that »he^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

that she suspected *'0"". ^"P^^ovement was dramatic 
in her own reading and the ^"^"^•"'•^J.tSies that good second- 
The following are some of the »trat^g^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

language readers are liKeiy lio 
as they read: 

1. clarifying their PurPOse for reading the material at 

^■"w . hov ^ve -eading material is organised. 
I: ^n'tSui^hiSr important points from trivia. 
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4. jumping around In order to get a good sense of where the 
piece is going. possible their 

5. reading for meaning — u.sing as ^"i^;. ".^^icular 
world knowledge, their knowledge of the Particular 
subject matter, and their knowledge of linguistics. 

6. reading in broad phrases (noc word-for *or(l). 

7. relyiS on contextual ^^^.^f ilJi^J ^o' n^erjret 

8 JefpinnL^^rSvfors'^^erial in mind while moving on to 
new material; and make ongoing summaries of what was 

9 mISJng predictions regarding what the next portion of 

and the like). 
Tf ffood readers become aware that they have failed to 
compreLrdlom^Mn:.' hen they -^iJ^^if « .X'^^'roLTe d^ers 
How this is done depends on che ^^"""J J^J'^'vocabuUry words 
may at this point look more c^^refully "t certain vocaDuimry 

-- perhaps one, that they skipped over 'l"i»?,^5?_-i"„ctures 
Other readers may scrutini'.e one or »ore syntactic structure 
involved Others may review the basic o-J^^'ji^J" H ,.n^ 

racr?;;rt«t%rgSr4^rn"X^^^^^ Brown 
1980 for more on comprehension monitorlngj . 

*^^t us now briefly look a. •"-^^^^ »J'Si*'1ecol!S-language 

language l^r^.^'^'So'J'oor^thi^ proc^t^Uh ?^ouih 
researchers have begun to look •t tnia proco»» concurrent 
students' reporting about thair composing and througn 

iisn'-iK p-s^-ii- 

have better control over these i, to know how to 

Perhaps the most basic of these j". , -oalsV and how 

juggle successfully high-, "i"!'-- J^rihe Critic process. 

choie* fframmar, spelling, puncxuax-ion, » ^ ^ 

— lexical cnoice, srawiuai , *' , ' diaionance at one leve^ 
The better writers are able to ^;<*l«"*f^?"*?{^T!; „e able to 
while functioning at another. •"^^i^hS^they are getxmg 

postpone editing for grammar and spelling wniie T.noy a 
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their idea, on p.per. ^ If the. do -tjcnow a word .n^the^target 
language, they might jot down the native iangg ^^^i^.ting that 
i"i.a?e of the ^^^^J^f "^hJ'm^in Point is that they make 

this needs to be checked I**"- . first. ^ . 

— \t\^rJtZ «:'»oif " 'throtSe^ Things that good second- 
language writers report doing •• ^ ^ 

1. engaging in "Prospective structuring --^i.e- . J^^^^ 
to go forward (>'hi°h would mean, for examp^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
over the last several sentences oeior 
with any more writing). . - parallel 

2 repeating key words and P^raaes. using P ^ ^ 

structures. "J'^^i^f.-.^jTo ^Zote cohesion in the 
ifirnrti-" tie^lue'tLrh^lds the ideas together). 

3 writing roultiiAe drafts. 

The process of "trospective structuring (e^^ the 
last two sentences over before . If the poorer 

found to contribute to cohesion of the piece ^^^^^^^^ 

writers see their **»!^*»f»*,Slon! ?hen their product will be 

word after word in a li»««,^*»**i°"'o„Yy do better writers go 
an artifact of . »uch a process. Not only 

back before going ahead, ^^ey also n or 
material -- whether by active phrases that are 

auperordination -- «nd ^^ey ^od writing is « , , 

meaningful to them. They are tha^ it is unlikely 

--Hulf f"?on:"srng?f d If?" r^^^^ 

to Set the most out of it (Cohen 1987a). 

annnUaigaa i„„„rt«nce of looking 

This paper has f Tthr^pro^rss'^f'?:. Snfrrec^nd 
at how learners go about the P"cess oi . accrued from 

language. The claim ha, been the learning experience 

this effort can have J" "J^^fly^arrive at successful 

of those learners who do not ^h.t consciousness- 

learning strategies. It f J^^'J^^Sere Since there may not 
raising is perhaps the °F"°^*^ f material, awareness 

L a single best way to learn ,oes not work fc^ 

on the part of ^uing It -l'" "O**"* 

learning experience. ^-moles of some strategies that 

This paper has provided ,kiil areas of 

research has shown to be successful i" '^i^^- _ and writing, 
rtirndiig. -rn'y^i'ay^ !?ustr!;ivr?n"?hat research has 

rsrbrguTirir.ntJ?y"":^t^re"arii» actually do - as opposed to 
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what teachers and the learners themselves might think they do. 

lAarner to learner. rin«iiy» i.^ "'^ ^rr^^-t-iv^ 
ibout the process of training learners to be »ore effective 
learners nor whether such training needs to b« •^Pj^^J^V """x^ 4. 
iS:th:"it can be built into - curricu u« ^^i^i^,,,,^^^ [l 

clear that both teachers and learners can benerit irom a 
these questions. 
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